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[North-West View of St, Paul's Cathedral. ] 


Ix the Seventh Number of the ‘Penny Magazine’ we 
gave a sketch of the history of the successive churches 
which have oceupied the spot on which our metropolitan 
Cathedral now stands. In the present Supplement, our 
object will be to point out what is most remarkable in 
the existing building, considered both in an architectural 
and an historical point of view. ; 

The cathedral which immediately preceded the present 
was, in several respects, a remarkable edifice. Some 
of its dimensions probably exceeded those of any other 
church in Christendom. Its length, from east to west, 
was 690 feet, and the spire over the great central tower 
had, before its destruction by an accidental fire in 1561, 
been 520 feet in height. Within a century after it 
had lost the last-mentioned striking ornament, the pile 
received another of a different character in the beautiful 
Western portico, the-work of the rich and fanciful genius 
of Inigo Jones. The breaking out of the civil wars, 
however, put a stop to the general restoration of which 
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this was but the commencement; and ‘for more than 
ten years the cathedral went to decay as fast as neglect 
and ill-usage together could hasten it. 

Although on the return of the royal family and the 
old order of things, the deplorable condition of St. Paul’s 
excited much public attention, it was not till towards the 
close of ‘the year 1663 that active preparations began 


ito be made for repairing it. The works were put under 


the direction of Sir John Denham the poet, who held the 
office of the King’s Surveyor-General, for the duties ot 
which, however, he was quite unqualified. The place 
had been given to him in his old age as a reward for 
his loyalty; but fortunately the appointment of Wren 
as his assistant amply compensated, in so far as the 
public interest was concerned, for Sir John’s de- 
ficiencies. But the removal of the private houses, 
shops, and other buildings which had been erected 
against the walls of the cathedral, was all that, had 
been done when the memorable conflagration of the 3rd 
ae 
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of September, 1666, emphatically called the Great Fire, 
in a few hours reduced the whole to a mass of bare and 
tottering ruins. 

Even after this catastrophe, it was for some time 
believed that a restoration of the old building was 
practicable. Commissioners were appointed to con- 
sider what ought to be done ; and they held their first 
meeting on the 15th of January, 1668. Mr. Malcolm, 
in his * Londinum Redivivum,’ has printed several 
extracts from the minutes of their proceedings, still pre- 
served in the custody of the dean and chapter of the 
Cathedral, which give an interesting view of the state in 
which the building had been left by the fire. They 
describe the whole east part as “ being under greater 
desolation than the rest, not only the timber roof being 
burnt, and the stone vaults above for the greatest part 
thrown down, and the outwalls there weakened more 
than in other places, but the very inner walls and 
pillars between the choir and north aisle being fallen 
also (and those on the south side in great danger), and 
in their fall having broken open the vaults into St. 
Faith’s Church.” The church of St. Faith was the 
church belonging to the parish of that name, now 
united to the adjoining parish of St. Austin’s; it oc- 
cupied the portion of the Crypts, or, as. they were 
vulgarly called, the Crowds of the Old Cathedral, 


extending under the choir and the chapels to the east of 
it. ‘The commissioners go on to describe “ the body of 


the church between the west end and the second pillars, 
above the little north and south doors” as being the 
portion that was least injured; and this they proposed 
to have repaired, so that it might be ready for the per- 
formance of divine worship by the ensuing summer. 
It appears, Malcolm tells us, from a succeeding order 
in the minute-book, that in the general desolation which 
had broken down every man’s landmarks and swept 
away his dwelling-place, “‘ sheds and shops had been 
erected by the wretched inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood within the churchyard, and even against the 
falling walls.” 

Upon further examination, however, it was ascer- 
tained that the walls were in no part sufficiently strong 
to make it safe to give them a new roof to sustain; and 
upon this it was determined that nothing beyond the 
old foundations should be preserved. Meanwhile, on 
the 30th of July, 1669, Wren was unanimously ap- 
pointed by the commissioners surveyor-general of the 
works, in the room of Denham, who had died a few 
weeks before. It was probably soon after this that the 
plan of an entirely new church was resolved upon. It 
appears that, before the close of the year 1672, Wren 
had submitted to the king several designs for such a 
er The one after which the present church was 
uilt—although with some important deviations, as we 
shall immediately have occasion to notice,—was his 
majesty’s choice, and was probably, also, that which 
Wren himself preferred. 
the various preparations which had to be made, the 
first stone of the new building was not laid till the 21st 
of June, 1675. 

Wren’s salary, as surveyor of the works, was now 
fixed at 200/. per annum, out of which he had to pay 
fur the models and drawings of every part, as well as 
to audit all the accounts, and to visit the building daily, 
and afford it his constant superintendence. The neces- 
sary funds for carrying on the work were raised by a 
duty upon coals, which had been first imposed expressly 
for this purpose in 1670, and was continued by succes- 
sive acts till 1716. Applications were also made by the 
commissioners for the arrears of certain subscriptions for 
the repair of the cathedral, which had been entered into 
before the great fire; and considerable sums appear to 
have been in this way obtained from the bishops and 
others, Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, for instance, 
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paid his full subscription of 4407. ; Sheldon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, gave 2000/.; and Ward, Bishop of 
Salisbury, 240/. Others, however, declared their jna. 
bility to afford anything ; among the rest, Guy Carleton, 
Bishop of Bristol, whose answer to the commissioners jg 
of a singularly melancholy tenor. Their letter of the 
21st of September, 1676, had only reached him, jt 
seems, a few days before the 5th of February, in the year 
following, the day on which he writes. “It came ty 
Bristol,” he says, “‘ when I was in the north, and came 
then to Newcastle and Durham after I was come away 
from thence ; and at last, after a considerable rest in the 
country, round again to Bristol.” Such in those days, 
it appears, was the state of communication betweer one 
place and another in England, that a letter might be 
four months and a half in reaching even a person of 
such note as a member of the bench of bishops, if he 
happened to be in a remote part of the country. In 
this instance, however, there was possibly some little 
disposition on the part of the bishop to keep out of the 
way of the letter. His lordship proceeds—* The busi- 
ness was, to get my name to a contribution towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paul's Church; a great and good 
work, to which no man would more willingly put a 
helping hand than myself, were I able, and in a capa- 
city to do it; but, indeed, the bishoprick of Bristol is 
both so beggarly of itself, and hath made me so like- 
wise by being the bishop, (who, before I came to it, 
was in a condition to live without begging or borrow- 
ing,) that, unless his Majesty please to allow some addi- 
tional support, the dignity must fall to the ground, and 
I with it.” He concludes by saying that he will most 
readily give something,—* if God please that hereafter 
my condition may increase to answer so good and pious 
a motive.” 

Considerable difficulties, occasioned by want of 
money, were experienced at different times during the 
progress of the work ; and it appears to have been even 
once or twice stopped on this account. But it was at 
last finished in 1710, the whole sum expended on it 
having been 736,000/.,, or about 20,000/. per annum 
on an average from its commencement in 1675. The 
same architect, Sir Christopher Wren ; the same master- 
mason, Mr. Thonias Strong; and the same bishop, 
Dr. Henry Compton; who had seen the foundation 
stone laid, saw also the placing of the highest stone of 
the lantern over the cupola. 

St. Paul’s is the only English cathedral built in that 
style of architecture which, to employ the most compre- 
hensive phrase, may be denominated the Classic, as 
distinguished from what is ealled the Gothic, including 
the various forms that successively arose in Europe 
after the fall of the western empire. Of course, as 
there were no Christian churches in Greece and Rome, 
at least during the flourishing times of architecture and 
the other arts, a modern cathedral cannot exhibit in 


every respect either an imitation of any Greek or 


Roman building, or a complete exemplification of the 
principles of classic architecture. As, on the one hand, 
these edifices, even when most strongly marked with 
all the peculiarities of the Gothic style, retain traces of 
the fashion of the Roman Basilice, or royal palaces, 
from which they took their origin, those of them on the 
other hand that are in general constructed on the 
purest classical principles must in some things differ 
from any classic building that ever existed. Indeed, 
what is called the classic style of architecture, as exem- 
plified in Christian churches, is in all cases something 
of a very mixed description. St. Peter’s at Rome is 
an evidence of this as much as St. Paul's in London. 
In these two buildings the columns and the arches that 
connect them belong, it is true, to the ancient orders, 
but in almost all other respects they are nearly as unlike 
any Greek or Roman building as is York Minster itself, 
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Without entering upon the question as to which of 
the two styles possesses the greatest beauty, or suitable- 
ness for ecclesiastical buildings in this country and 
climate, we may at least assume that it was desirable 
to have in England one cathedral not Gothic. That 
of London is the only one of our old cathedrals which 
has been entirely destroyed, and which, consequently, 
it had become necessary to rebuild from the foundation, 
since what may be called the proper age of Gothic 
architecture,—when it was practised, we mean, not 
jmitatively, as now, but because it was natural to the 
time,—not as a language is spoken after it is dead by 
those who have learned it from books or at a school, 
but as men speak their vernacular tongue. This par- 
ticular cathedral, therefore,—necessarily new at any 
rate,—seemed to offer a good opportunity for a single 
exemplification of a new style. No Gothic pile was 
sacrificed in order to make room for the classic one. 
At all events, it will be acknowledged that, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren being the architect, it would have been 
unfortunate if the task assigned to him had been the 
erection of a Gothic cathedral. Neither his studies nor 
the character of his genius fitted him for excellence in 
Gothic architecture. The two western towers of West- 
minster Abbey, which he erected, show how indifferently 
he would, in all probability, have acquitted himself if 
he had been forced to exert his powers, on this occasion | 
also, on an attempt for which they were so little suited : 
and we should have lost a structure which is un- 
doubtedly one of the noblest the world has ever seen, 
let us judge it by what standard we may. 

Like most other cathedrals, St. Paul’s is built in the 
form of a cross, the longer arm of the figure extending 
from east to west. The shorter, or transept, is nearer 
the east than the west end; but there is also at the 
west end what may be called a smaller transept, in 
respect at least to the external form of the building. 
The entire length of the church, from east to west, is 
500 feet, and that of the proper transept 285. The 
breadth of the body of the church is 107 feet, and that 
of the transept nearly the same. Over the intersection 
of the transept and the nave rises a dome, surmounted 
by a lantern, a globe, and across; and two campanile 
towers, or belfries, also ascend from the two extremities 
of the west front. The height from the pavement of 
the church to the top of the cross over the dome is 356 
feet; and the campanile towers are each about 220 feet 
in height. ‘The general height of the walls is about 90 
feet. The three entrances to the church are at the 
west end, and at the north and south ends of the 
transept. The two last-mentioned porches are each 
formed by a portion of a circte. The line of the east 
end of the church is also broken by a semi-circular 
projection of its central portion. 

Such is a general outline of the external form of 
the Cathedral. But the vast pile, which would be im- 
posing from its mere magnitude, had it little more to 
boast of, is invested with the highest degree of beauty 
and grandeur by the superb decorations with which 
almost every part of it is enriched. The west front is 
how generally admitted to be superior to any other in 
existence ; not excepting thai of St. Peter's. The 
grand portico in its centre consists of two parts; the 
lower formed by twelve columns of the Corinthian, and 
the upper by eight of the composite order. Wren’s 
original idea was to employ only one order, and a 
single series of pillars ascending from the ground to 
the majestic height (including pedestals, capitals, and 
other ornaments above and below) of nearly 90 feet. 
In simplicity and purity, this elevation would have 
been superior to the present ; and the effect would pro- 
bably have been exceedingly noble. But the design 
was found of impracticable execution, from the im- 
possibility of finding blocks in the Portland quarries of 
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the requisite dimensions, It may be safely said that 
the great architect, by the arrangement actually adopted, 
has made as much as it was possible to do of the 
materials to which he was confined, and more than was 
ever before made of the same space. To a spectator 
coming up Ludgate Hill, which must be regarded as 
the grand avenue to the metropolitan Temple, this 
facade, seen through the narrow opening, which almost 
cuts off every other object except the portico, the 
towers, and the dome of the Cathedral, presents a com- 
bination of majesty and beauty which cannot be con- 
templated by the intelligent eye without the deepest 
sense of the presence and the power of triumphant art. 
It sometimes happens that the rays of the afternoon or 
evening sun, coming through a clear atmosphere, are 
thrown strongly upon the columned and sculptured 
display, while a black cloud, veiling the opposite quarter 
of the heaven, forms a back-ground, from which the 
whole pile projects in full relief, and so as to produce! 
the finest contrast of light and shade. In these cir- 
cumstances the west front of St. Paul’s is seen in all its 
glory; and, although the street is both too narrow to 
afford a view of the whole building, and its direction is 
such as to show what it does discover only obliquely, it 
may be doubted if a more full and direct exposure at 
this point would produce an effect so striking and 
noble. It has deed been disputed whether, upon the 
whole, this magnificent structure would be seen to 
greater or less advantage if it stood in the midst of a 
large open space instead of being surrounded, as it 
actually is, on all sides by other buildings that approach 
within a few yards of its walls. It is apprehended by 
some that, if these surrounding buildings should be 
removed, the Cathedral would lose much of the im- 
posing appearance which it now derives from the con- 
trast between its vast bulk and their comparatively 
puny dimensions. We are inclined to think that the 
church has magnitude enough to sustain itself without 
this foil, and that even if it stood in the midst of Salis- 
bury Plain, with nothing else within sight but the sky 
and the great panorama of nature, it would be a grand 
object. But be that as it may, no such perfect solitude 
and absence of all objects of comparison would be pro- 
duced by merely removing the nearest of the buildings 
by which, as it stands, it is on all sides so closely 
environed. Houses and streets innumerable would be 
still around it ;—it would still look down upon the 
whole mighty world of London, although there should 
be no other building within a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty yards of it. That distance would not take 
them out of the scope of the eye in whose field of vision 
it was the principal object; but it would allow every 
part of the cathedral to be seen from the proper point 
of view, and the whole extent of the edifice to be taken 
in at once, which at present can nowhere be done. 
Even of its magnitude we have now no other means of 
obtaining an idea except by walking round it. Seen 
from a more distant station than is now to be had,— 
from the front of the New Post-Office, for instance, 
with the intervening parts of Newgate Street, Pater- 
noster Row, and the houses in the churchyard re- 
moved,—it would fall upon the eye and the mind with 
a simplicity and completeness of effect altogether new. 
Its size, we are convinced, would seem vaster than ever. 
But, at all events, whatever is admirable in the building 
apart from its mere magnitude, is at present in many 
parts nearly hidden from- view altogether, and, in 
others, can only be seen with difficulty, and under such 
disadvantages as destroy more than half its magnificence 
or beauty. Excepting the view already mentioned that 
is obtained of the west front from Ludgate Street, 
there is scarcely a good view to be had of any other 
part of the bedy of the church. ‘The towers and dome, 


indeed, are seen to great advantage from Blackfriars 
¥ 2 
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and Waterloo Bridges ; but none of the under portion | pearance. The entablature over the principal entrance 


of the building is visible from these points. The 
glimpse afforded by the opening into Cheapside, at the 
north-east angle of the churchyard, is too oblique, 
besides being extremely limited ; and the east end is 
so pressed upon and hidden by the buildings forming 
the opposite side of the street, as, unless it may be from 
the windows of these houses, to be nearly invisible from 
any point whatever, 

After the west front, the north and south porches, 
and the latter especially, present the most: superb ap- 
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contains a representation of the miraculous conversion 
of St. Paul, by Francis Bird. Over the pediment are 
placed three statues; that on the apex representing 
St. Paul, that to the north St. Peter, and that to the 
south St. James. The entablature of the northern 
portico presents a carving of the royal arms supported 
by angels and over the south door is a Phenix risin 
from the flames, with the word Resurgam—I shall rise 
again—under it, in allusion to the destruction and 
restoration of the cathedral. The bird is carved by 
— ———— 





[Interior of St. Paul's from under the Dome. 
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Gabriel Cibber, the father of the more celebrated Colley, 
and also the sculptor of the twe statues, of great merit, 
which formerly stood over the front gate of the Old 
Bethlehem, in Moorfields. Bird modelled the scrolls, 
ball and cross, for the lantern, and the pines for the 
towers. He also executed the statue of Queen Anne, 
with the statues of England, France, Ireland, and 
America, seated at her feet, before the west front of 
the church ; and for this group he received in all 1180/. 
Her majesty’s nose was struck off by a lunatic nearly 
a century ago, and has never been restored. The 
chiselling on the exterior of the cathedral is already 
everywhere greatly defaced, partly owing to the smoke 
which has settled upon it, but more from the effects of 
the weather upon the freestone, which unfortunately is 
very ill adapted to resist the winds and rains of such a 
climate as ours, 

Before leaving the exterior of the cathedral, we 
ought, perhaps, to notice the iron balustrade, or railing, 
inclosing the portion of the churchyard immediately 
around the building, which is still used as a cemetery. 
It appears to have excited extraordinary admiration 
when it was first erected, although it will hardly 
be looked upon as anything very wonderful in the 
present day. It consists of between two and three 
thousand palisades, each five feet and a half in height, 
and cost above 11,0007. It was cast at Lamberhurst 
in Kent. Maitland, in his ‘ History of London,’ 
describes this as “ the most magnificent iron balustrade, 
perhaps, in the universe.” The celebrated Paul’s Cross, 
at which sermons were anciently delivered in the open 
air, and which is famous both in the ecclesiastical 
and the civil history of the country, stood in the nor- 
thern part of this inclosed area, a little to the east of 
the centre. It appears to have subsisted down to 
the commencement of the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles I. ; and the sermons preached at St. Paul’s— 
for the maintenance of which, under that name, there 
are several ancient benefactions—are still called Paul’s 
Cross Sermons, though now delivered in the choir of 
the cathedral. 

The door by which the public are now usually ad- 
mitted into the cathedral, both when it is open for the 
performance of divine service and at other times, is that 
of the north transept. ‘The effect of this regulation is, 
that whatever of majesty and harmonious beauty there 
isin the plan and disposition of the interior is lost to 
the visiter on his first advance. But this is not all. 
Nearly the whole of the nave from the west end to the 
transept is railed off, so that visiters are completely shut 
out from the only part of the church from which its 
proportions can be seen to full advantage. A person, 
on the contrary, entering from the great western door, 
has before him the entire length of the nave, as far as 
the entrance to the choir, presenting an unbroken vista 
of nearly 340 feet, with so much of the choir as can be 
seen through the iron folding door at its termination. 
If the door of the choir be open, the prospect is ex- 
tended to the extremity of the building, a distance of 
500 feet; and the spacious temple stands revealed in all 
its magnitude and grandeur. The parts of the building 
at the west end, which project on each side beyond the 
line of the nave, form, as has been already intimated, 
no part of the body of the church, the north tower 
being a belfry, and that to the south containing a stair- 
case, while beyond the former is the apartment called 
the Morning Chapel, and beyond the latter the Con- 
sistory Court. Both these rooms are separated from 
the nave by screens of wood. The nave is divided into 
three portions, a middle and two side aisles, by two 
rows of massive pillars, two of which on each hand are 
Square, and the others oblong, in shape. In Wren’s 
original design, the nave was without these divisions ; 
and he is said to have felt so strongly the injury done 
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by their introduction to the effect which he intended 
to produce, that he shed tears when compelled to admit 
them on the ground that such an arrangement was 
conceived to be essential to the character of a cathedral. 
According to one account, the point was carried against 
the representations of the architect chiefly through the 
influence of the Duke of York (afterwards James IT.), 
whose object is supposed to have been the adaptation 
of the church to the forms of the catholic service. 
The transept is also divided into a central portion and 
side aisles by means of two immense oblong pillars, or 
rather piers, on each hand. 

While, notwithstanding its inferior dimensions, the 
external appearance of St. Paul’s has been preferred by 
many to that of St. Peter’s, it is admitted by all that 
the interior of the English cathedral will bear no com- 
parison with that of the Roman. Both in its spacious- 
ness, and still more in the ornamental splendour that 
blazes from every side, the latter far surpasses the 
former. The upward view from under the dome of 
St. Peter’s especially, from the vast height to which the 
eye is carried, as well as the glorious pictorial display 
with which it is filled, has been generally acknowledged 
to have no rival in the world. The corresponding spot 
in St. Paul’s, however, is also that from which the 
surrounding scene assumes its most imposing aspect. 
There is extent enough to convey an impression of 
extraordinary magnificence ; and the dome, though not 
so elevated as that of St. Peter’s, is still very lofty. 
The form of the concave, which approaches considerably 
nearer to that of a circle—the height being equal to 
a diameter and a half, while in St. Peter’s it is equal to 
two diameters,—has also been considered more beautiful 
than that of its rival. 

The cupola is lighted from the lantern over it. It is 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, the subjects being 
taken from the history of St. Paul. It was while at 
work on these pictures that Sir James is said to have 
made the narrow escape of which, probably, most of 
our readers have heard. Stepping backwards one day 
to observe the effect of what he had been doing, he had 
reached the edge of the scaffold, and would, by another 
step, have been precipitated over it, when a friend who 
happened to be with him snatched up a brush and 
began to bedaub the picture—an act which, instantly 
making the painter rush forward, in surprise and alarm, 
to prevent the threatened obliteration of his work, 
saved him from destruction. The paintings, which 
have much merit, are now unfortunately defaced in 
many places by the damp, which inattention to the 
regular ventilation of the church has allowed to act 
upon them. 

The screen of wrouglit iron which separates the choir 
from the nave is very elegant. Over this the organ is 
placed. But the principal thing deserving of attention 
in the choir is the exquisite carving of the stalls, the 
work of the celebrated Grinling Gibbons. The altar 
is plain, and almost mean, a magnificent design which 
Wren furnished for this part of the cathedral never 
having been executed. Near the altar stands the 
bishop's throne, distinguished by the mitre with which 
it is surmounted. The pew in which his lordship sits 
on ordinary occasions is one of the stalls on the south 
side of the choir. Fronting it, on the opposite side, is 
the seat of the lord mayor. The dean’s stall is under 
the organ gallery. The pulpit now stands towards the 
middle of the floor, having been brought forward from 
the spot where it was originally placed near the bishop's 
stall. The choral service is performed here twice every 
day,—at three quarters past nine in the morning, and 
at a quarter past three in the afternoon,—on which 
occasions, of course, the church is open to the public. 
Sermons are also preached by the dean and canons 
residentiary on Sundays and holidays, and every Wed- 
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nesday and Friday during Lent. Divine service is 
likewise performed in the Morning Chapel every week- 
day morning, at seven o'clock in the summer and at 
eight in the winter. The full establishinent of the 
cathedral, we may here mention, consists of the follow- 
ing officers :—the dean, to whom the supreme jurisdic- 
tion belongs; the precentor, or chaunter, whose office 
is now a sinecure; the chancellor; the treasurer; the 
five archdeacons of London, Middlesex, Essex, Col- 
chester, and St. Albans; thirty major canons, or pre- 
bendaries, four of whom are resident; twelve minor 
canons, and six vicars choral, besides the children of 
the choir. One of the vicars choral officiates as organist, 
and three of the minor canons hold the places of sub- 
dean, librarian, and succentor, or under precentor. 

The objects in the interior of St. Paul’s, by which 
the attention of visitors is usually first attracted and 
longest detained, are the monumental sculptures erected 
in honour of various distinguished individuals. The 
several large spaces, bare of all ornament, presented by 
the walls and massive piers, had long been felt to pro- 
duce a heavy effect. There is every reason, indeed, to 
believe that these vacant spaces were intended by Sir 
Christopher Wren to serve for the receptacles of statues 
or paintings, and that it was in this view he left them 
so unrelieved as they are by any architectural decoration. 
In 1773, after the Royal Academy had been some years 
established, Sir Joshua Reynolds, as president, made an 
offer to Bishop Newton, then dean, in the name of 
himself, Mrs. Kauffman, West, Cipriani, Barry, and 
Dance, to furnish gratis a series of pictures on scrip- 
tural subjects, to be placed in the cathedral. This 
liberal proposition is said to have been well received, 
both by the dean and chapter, and by the king; but 
Archbishop Cornwallis and Dr. Terrick, the bishop 
of the diocese, having opposed the scheme, it was 
abandoned. Some years afterwards, however, the 
enthusiastic admiration excited by the philanthropic 
exertions of the celebrated Howard led to an application 
being made to the dean and chapter for liberty to erect 
some testimony of the public feeling in the metropolitan 
cathedral. It was favourably received; but, after sub- 
scriptions to a comsiderable amount had been collected, 
the determined opposition of the person whom it was 
intended thus to honour made it necessary to relinquish 
the design. On Howard’s death, however, very soon 
after, it was revived; and the late Mr. Bacon was 
commissioned to furnish a statue of the illustrious 
philanthropist for thirteen hundred guineas. This 
monument was opened for public inspection on the 
23rd of February, 1796; and soon after the statue of 
Dr. Johnson, by the same sculptor, was erected over 
against it. They occupy the corresponding corners of 
the two great piers on each hand of the avenue from 
the transept towards the choir. 

This commencement has been followed up by the 
introduction of other monuments, from time to time, 
for the most part voted by parliament, in honour of 
distinguished naval and military officers, though there 
are a few also to persons eminent in the annals of 
literature and art. Besides that of Dr. Johnson, for 
instance, there are those of Sir William Jones, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. But in general, while civil eminence 
has been commemorated in Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s has been made a Pantheon for those who have 
immortalized themselves by their brilliant achievements 
in the defence of their country. Here are, among 
others, Elliot, the heroic defender of ‘Gibraltar, and 
Howe, and Jervis, and Duncan, the victors of Brest, 
and Cape St. Vincent, and Camperdown; and Nelson, 
and Collingwood, and Abercrombie, and Moore, and 
Picton. There are above forty monuments in all. 

Not much can be said in praise of the style of art in 
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It is to be lamented that, with few exceptions, we haye 
in these works, instead of a vivid and poetical transcript 
from nature, almost in every instance only some hard. 
laboured, half intelligible, and totally ineffective, alle. 
gorical invention. Those from the chisel of Chantrey 
afford almost the only examples of exemption from this 
unfortunate taste. The monument, by this eminey 
artist, to Colonel Cadogan, who was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Victoria, and the tablet by the same tp 
the memory of Major General Bowes, slain while head. 
ing his men at the storming of Salamanca, in both of 
which performances is represented with exquisite skil] 
the living scene of strife and carnage closing in victory, 
—a whole poem in a picture,—are by far the finest and 
most touching in the whole collection. Compared to 
these, the cold decorations with which most of the 
others are incumbered hardly affect the heart or the 
imagination more than do the flourishes of a writing 
master. There are several works of Flaxman’s here, 
—among the rest a monument to the memory of Lord 
Nelson ; but even he has surrendered himself to the 
prevailing affectation, and although the statue of the 
hero of Trafalgar is characteristic and expressive, the 
miscellaneous assemblage of sea-gods, and lions, and 
Britannias, and sailor-boys, on the pedestal, is a mere 
chaos of splendid absurdities, and surely as insipid in 
effect as it is extravagant in conception. There is con- 
siderable truth and vigour, though of a something 
prosaic quality, in the statue of Johnson by the elder 
Bacon; and that of Lord Heathfield (General Elliot), 
and some others by Rossi, have also a masculine force 
and massiveness. The statue of Sir William Jones, by 
the younger Bacon, which has been sometimes praised, 
is unimaginative, almost below actual life, and certainly 
far below any thing deserving the name of art. 

After having viewed this part of the Cathedral, the 
visitor will be conducted, if he chooses, to the: vaults, 
or crypt, underneath. The crypt under the eastern 
part of old St. Paul’s, as we have already stated, was 
used for the performance of divine service, as the church 
of one of the city parishes—that of St. Faith. This 
was a common appropriation of the vaults of our old 
cathedrals. As one instance we may mention the place 
of worship long possessed by the French and Swiss 
Protestants of Canterbury, under the choir of that 
cathedral. The crypt of the cathedral of Glasgow, 
also, still is, or was lately, employed as a parish church, 
under the name, we believe, of the Laigh (that is, the 
Low) Kirk. The crypt under St. Paul's is now used 
only as a place of interment. Although the guide leads 
the way down to it with a lighted torch in his hand, 
there is no reason for alarm or any uncomfortable feel- 
ing ;—it is both well-lighted, and apparently dry and 
airy. Among the persons interred here are Sir Chiris- 
topher Wren, the painters Reynolds, Barry, Opie, West, 
and Lawrence; the late John Rennie, the architect; 
and Nelson, with Lord Collingwood on his one hand, 
and the late Earl of Northesk on the other. The spot 
in which Wren’s body rests is generally said to be that 
over which stood the high altar of the old church ;— 
although, if that be the case, the former building must 
have occupied a very different site from the present. 
Wren’s grave is in the south aisle of the present crypt. 
It is covered with a flat stone, sunk into the pavement, 
with an inscription on it in English, merely stating that 
he died in 1723, in the 91st year of his age. Hung 
on the adjoining wall is a tablet containing the Latin 
epitaph, a copy of which is now plaeed much more 
appropriately over the entrance to the choir, ending 
with the striking words—“ Lector, si monumentum 
requiris, cireumspice ;’—Reader, if you would behold 
his monument; look around you, 

Much regret and indignation has been expressed on 
the subject of the alleged neglect which has left the 
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creat architect without any sculptured memorial for- 
mally dedicated to his honour in the temple which he 
raised. We hope the country never will be guilty of 
the bad taste of endeavouring, by any such attempt, to 
rival the mighty monument of Wren’s genius which he 
has here erected for himself, and under which he 
actually lies entombed. To give him another would be 
in effect to deprive him of this, for which no other 
could be a compensation. 

The graves of all the other eminent individuals we have 
mentioned are marked by inscriptions on the pavement, 
in the same manner with Wren’s, except those of Nelson 
and Collingwood, whose remains are deposited in what 
are called altar-tombs, that containing the dust of Nelson 
being formed of a black marble sarcophagus, which had 
been originally prepared by order of Cardinal Wolsey 
fora tomb to himself in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
It is placed directly under the centre of the dome, where 
it is guarded, as it were, by the four immense piles, 
each about forty feet square, which support that crown- 
ing ornament of the cathedral. In the crypt are also to 
be seen a few mutilated statues which had adorned the 
old cathedral, and are the only memorials of that vene- 
rable building which have been preserved. The most 
remarkable among them is one of Donne, the poet, 
representing him wrapt in his shroud, which has been 
often engraved. 


A description of the other curiosities of the cathedral | 


belongs rather to the guide-books than to such a general 
sketch as this, in which our object is principally to 
direct attention to those features in the building itself, 
or in the objects connected with it, which possess most 
of a moral interest. We may merely mention, however, 


that among the other things which are shown are the 
Library, the Model Room, as it is called, the Whis- 
pering Gallery, and the Clock-works. 


In the library 
the attention of visitors is directed to the curious floor, 
in which a great number of geometrical figures are 
formed by pieces of variously-coloured oak. The books 
consist chiefly of a collection left by Bishop Compton. 
Among them are a few manuscripts, some of which, 
from the incriptions on them, appear to have belonged 
to the ancient cathedral. This room is in the south 
gallery, and the model-room is on the north side of the 
chureh, directly opposite to it. Here is shown a model 
of the cathedral, according to what is said to have been 
the favourite design of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
whispering gallery runs round the base of:the dome, 
and, besides its renowned echo, affords by far the best 
view of Sir James Thornhill’s paintings. The view 
downwards into the body of the church from this station 
is also very striking. ‘The dial-plate of the clock is 
fifty-seven feet in circumference, or nearly twenty 
in diameter,—and the. minute hand is eight feet long, 
—dimensions that would scarcely be conjectured by 
those who have only seen it from the street below. 
The great bell, on which the hours are struck, was cast 
from the metal of a very ancient bell which hung in a 
square tower opposite to the entrance to Westminster 
Hall, and had rung the judges to their courts from the 
lime of Richard If. Its weight is between 11,000 and 
12,000 pounds. “ The sound of this enormous mass 
of metal,” says Malcolm, “ is terrific, when in the colon- 
nade surrounding it; but at a distance the tone is very 
musical.” 'The great bell of St. Paul’s is only tolled on 
occasion of the deaths and funerals of members of the 
royal family, of the Bishop of London, and of the Lord 
Mayor. Malcolm, writing in 1803, says that it had 
been silent since 1790, when it had announced the 
death of the Duke of Cumberland, the brother of 
George III, 
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From the Whispering Gallery, the visiter may ascend 
successively to the first and second gallery around the 
outside of the dome, and even into the ball itself, which 
is capacious enough to hold perhaps half a dozen people 
at once. A view is obtained from these stations of the 
metropolis and the surrounding country, as far as the 
smoke will allow the eye to penetrate ; but, except at 
an early hour in the morning, the atmosphere at a short 
distance is generally thick and obscure. The greater 
part of the city, however, and so much of the river as 
passes through it, may usually be very clearly seen. 
But the ascent is so toilsome and tedious, a great part 
of it being perfectly dark, that most people will pro- 
bably prefer enjoying the same view, as it has been 
transferred to canvas at the Colosseum in the Regent’s 
Park, by the clever and most accurate pencil of Mr. 
Horner. In perfection of illusion that panorama cer- 
tainly transcends all other attempts of the kind. 

The following, according to the guide-books, are the 
prices of admission to the different parts of St. Paul’s: 
—to the body of the church, 2d; to the Whispering 
Gallery and the outside galleries, 4d.; to the Library, 
2d.; to the Model-room, 6d.; to the Geometrical 
Staircase in the south turret, 2d.; tothe great bell, 2d. ; 
to the ball, 2s.; and to the vaults, 1s.; in all, 4s, 6d, 
from each visitor. It is discreditable to those who have 
the regulation of the establishment that the persons in 
attendance, after receiving these sufficient fees, are per- 
mitted to importune visitors for further gratuities. It 
is true these applications may be refused; but they are 
at any rate annoying, and as begging is a nuisance not 
permitted in our public streets, it ought not to be per- 
mitted here. Another thing deserves to be mentioned : 
if free admission into the body of the cathedral is to 
be refused to the public, the restriction can only be 
justified on the ground that it is necessary for the 
proper preservation of the monuments and other orna- 


/ments of the building. But the present appearance of 


many of the monuments seems to indicate that after a 
visitor has paid his twopence for admission, it is con- 
sidered a matter of indifference what mischief he may do 
to these works of art. Such parts of them as are within 
reach are at least scribbled all over with names and 
other impertinencies, if they are not more seriously dis- 
figured and injured. The repetition of these wanton 
acts of destruction may even be said to be almost 
encouraged or invited by the marks made being allowed 
to remain without any attempt to remove them. If 
they cannot be rubbed or washed off, so much the 
more reason have we to deplore the negligence which 
allows them to be made. 

It appears to us that the fact of the disfigurement of 
these monuments, under a system which affects to 
preserve them by making the people pay to see them, 
is conclusive as to the folly of such a system. If the 
doors of St. Paul’s were thrown open, as they ought to 
be, and as York Minster is, those who turned aside 
from their daily avocations to gaze upon its lofty roofs 
and solemn aisles, and trophies of national renown, 
would be far too deeply inspired with the genius of the 
place to commit any wanton outrages or to permit 
others to eommit them. It is the spirit of exclusion 
which has made the English people mischievous amidst 
works of art,—or, at any rate, which has brought upon 
them the accusation. We doubt if the English people 
are so. It is said that one of the statues in West- 
minster Abbey was defaced by a Westminster scholar ; 
and that the said scholar, grown to the estate of author- 
ship, reproached the English rabble for violating the 
sanctuary of the dead in the instance of this very 
statue, 
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[1ntenor of St, Paul’s, looking East.) 





*,* The Supplement for May will consist of Hogarth’s Industry and Idleness. Plates 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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